64              MUSSOLINI'S  ROMAN EMPIRE

The French and English Foreign Offices, however
much they might disagree about the handling of Ger-
many, were still in general accord about Italian affairs.
Signor Mussolini was to be allowed a fairly easy triumph,
and they hoped to intervene at the right moment, safe-
guarding their own interests, and preventing Italy from
being too blatant and too greedy. Such opposition as
Signor Mussolini might meet in Ethiopia must not be
strong enough to ruin Italy's future effectiveness in
Europe if her aid was needed against Germany. * We
may still want the ice-cream wallahs on the Brenner
Pass/ might be an irreverent summary of our official
attitude. In spite of many unhappy vicissitudes this
has remained as the most important guiding principle
of our real, though not of our declared policy during
the last three years. It has b'een, possibly unfairly,
connected with the name of Sir Robert Vansittart, but
the ultimate responsibility lies with Mr. Baldwin, and
his successive Foreign Secretaries, Sir John Simon, Sir
Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Eden.

There were two great dangers in this policy. The first
was that by treating Italy as a rather second-class Power
* compared with Germany we encouraged Signor Musso-
lini to become more intransigent and more insistive
upon his country's status, Ordinary sensible men in
America, England, and the smaller Western democracies
, always find great difficulty in appreciating the force
behind this mass feeling of inferiority which appears
to be endemic in certain countries. The theatrical ges-
tures of a Mussolini, the antics of a Hitler, the perfervid
oratory of an Indian nationalist seem slightly comic,
but they may be as clearly the signs of an organic disease
as the 'walk* which Charlie Chaplin borrowed from
an old cab-driver.